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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps no other concept so pervades the history of American education as 
does the concept of equality of educational opportunity. The founding fathers 
were emphatic in their expression of the need for a universal system of free 
public schools open to all, and the writings of each of our early presidents 
revealed recognition of the importance of universal public education as a 
foundation of American democracy. That equality of educational opportunity is 
considered no less important today, and that it has not yet been achieved, is 
evidenced by President Nixon's message of March 3, 1970, in which he proposed 
creation of u National Institute for Education and stated: "The purpose of the 
National Institute of Education would be to begin the serious, systematic search 
for new knowledge needed to make educational opportunity truly equal". 1 

The history of American education reflects a continual struggle to achieve 
greater equality of educational opportunity. 2 The attainment of equality of 
educational opportunity for all Americans, however, has been nearly as elusive as 
the pot of gold at .he end of the rainbow. Although progress indisputably has 
been made, the end of the rainbow continues to recede as we move toward it. 

Exceptional children were for many years widely regarded as not being 
‘■ubject tc application of the concept of equal educational opportunity. They 
often were either discouraged from attending the public schools or excluded 
from them, and responsibility for the exceptional child's education was assumed 
to rest with the family — or perhaps consigned to charity. As the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity increasingly came to be viewed as requiring 
that every child should be educated to the limit of his ability, there developed 
apace a recognition that the public school system should accept responsibility 
for providing educational programs for exceptional children. Thus, there have 
developed during the present century educational programs for children who 
previously were considered uneducable. 

The Exceptional Child 

The term "exceptional child" needs clarification, for it has been applied in 
varying contexts and has been used in reference to such a diverse array of 
children that it does not convey a precise meaning. For the purpose of this 
research, Kirk's definition of the exceptional child was employed: 

The exceptional child is. . .that child who deviates from the average or 
normal child in mental, physical, or social characteristics to such an extent 
that he requires a modification of school practices, or special educational 
services, in order to develop to his maximum capacity. 3 
This basic definition was further restricted by excluding the child who deviates 
from the average child solely or primarily because of environmentally-related 
disadvantages. Thus, the so-called "compensatory" educational programs for 
socially, economically, and/or culturally disadvantaged children did not fall 
within the scope of this study. 



A review of the literature in the field of special education revealed general 
agreement concerning the categoi ies (or taxonomy} within which programs for 
educating exceptional children nruy be placed. 4 The categories identified by 
most authorities include: (1) intellectually gifted, (2) intellectually handi- 
capped-sometimes further subdivided into slow learner, educable mentally 
retarded, trainable mentally retarded, and totally dependent mentally retarded, 
(3} auditorily handicapped, (4) v sually handicapped, (5) handicaps arising 
from neurological disorders, (6) landicaps related to physical disabilities, 
(7} speech handicaps, (8} handicaps associated with deviant behavior and 
(9} handicaps arising from learning disorders. In addition, many writers suggest 
that a tenth category, multiple handicaps, should be included in a taxonomy of 
exceptional children. 

The development of educational orograms for exceptional children has been 
characterized by evolution and expansion. For example, programs for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and for the olind and partially sighted have been in 
existence for many years. The early programs, however, were developed 
primarily in private schools (concen rated largely in the eastern portion of the 
United States) and in state institutions for the deaf and/o: the blind. The 
deve'opment of educational programs for intellectually handicapped children 
followed a somewhat similar pattern. It is only during the present century, and 
especially during the past forty years, that a substantial number of public school 
systems have attempted to provide educational programs for exceptional 
children on a broad basis. In fact, it could be argued that only in recent years has 
the concept of equality of educational opportunity been defined operationally 
to include the exceptional child. 

Concurrent with the realization that exceptional children are entitled to 
education to the limit of their potential has been the development of programs 
to serve additional categories of the handicapped. Among the educational 
programs for exceptional children developed in recent years are those for 
emotionally disturbed children, children with learning disorders, and children 
wilh multiple handicaps. Expansion of educational programs for exceptional 
children has been accompanied by growing concern for the financing of such 
programs, especially since they tend to be more expensive than programs for 
normal children. To date, however, relatively little is known concerning either 
the relative cost of educating an exceptional child in comparison with the cost of 
educating a normal child or the program components which contribute to cost 
differentials. 

Objectives 

This research * was undertaken in an attempt to help fill the existing 
information gap regarding the relative cost of programs for various categories of 
exceptional children and the resource inputs which contribute most importantly 
to the cost of such programs. The research was designed to answer the following 
questions' 

1. What criteria are employed in identifying the various categories of 
exceptional children and what is the estimated incidence of each category 
of exceptionality in the total population of school age children? 
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2. What is the estimated number of school ?ge children cumn-ly in each 
category of exceptionality and how many are estimated to be in each 
category in 1980? 

3. What is the nature of programs for exceptional children which are reputed 
to be of high quality, particularly with regard to the configuration of 
human and material resources being applied to such programs? 

4. What cost differentials are associated with educational programs for the 
various categories of exceptional children relative to the costs of the 
regular school program provided for normal children? 

5. What is the cost of educational progiams for exceptional children provided 
in private schools and in public facilities not associated with the regular 
public school system? 

Related Research 

Research studies related to the subject matter of this investigation may be 
classified into those dealing with the incidence of exceptionalities, those dealing 
with special educational programs for various categories of exceptional children, 
those dealing with state and federal financial support for programs for 
exceptional children, and those dealing with cost studies both in the general field 
of education and in special education. 

Incidence of Exceptionalities 

The total number of exceptional children in the United States is not known, 
although several published estimates are available. No national census of 
exceptional children has ever been taken. However, a few states have undertaken 
the task of identifying accurately the total number of exceptional children in the 
state, either through sampling studies or through a complete census of school age 
children. 

A review of the literature revealed that most estimates of the prevalence of 
various types of exceptionality trace directly to the estimates prepared by 
Mackie and Dunn in 1954. 5 Table 1.1 summarizes a number of estimates of the 
prevalence of exceptional children of school age. As noted in an earlier article, 6 
data gained from state studies generally have resulted in overall estimates of 
prevalence similar to those shown in Table 1.1. 

Among the serious problems which arise when one attempts to compare the 
estimates of prevalence which have been obtained in various surveys and studies 
are those related to the question of whether or not the data are comparable. For 
example, there are differences in the definition of each exceptionality, 
differences in the criteria employed to identify the existence of the excep- 
tionality, differences in the locale where studies were performed and differences 
in the methodology employed by the investigators. Consequently, generaliza- 
tions based on the studies of prevalence of exceptionalities which have been 
reported are of questionable accuracy at best. 

The ability of states and school districts to plan programs which will 
accommodate the needs of exceptional children obviously is seriously jeopar- 
dized by the lack of accurate data regarding the prevalence of various 
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exceptionalities. Such data are needed despe r ately on both a state and a national 
basis. Operations Research, Inc., under a contract with the U.S. Office of 
Education's Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, conducted during the 
past year a state-by-state survey to collect data and to develop information flow 
procedures within each state needed to utilize a mathematical model designed to 
assist each state in the systematic consideration and evaluation of all elements 
contributing to the determination of special education manpower needs. Part of 
the output of the Operations Research project - the latest available state-by* 
state estimates of the prevalence of various categories of exceptionality — is of 
particular relevance to this study and will be reported in a later chapter. 



TABLE 1.1 

ESTIMATES OF THE PREVALENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE 



Estimate of Estimated Number of 

Prevalence School-Age Children 

Exceptionality abed e 



Visually handicapped 
Blind 

Partially seeing 
Auditorily handicapped 
Deaf 

Hard of hearing 
Speech impaired 
Crippled 

Special health problems 
Emotionally disturbed or 
socially maladjusted 
Gifted 

Mentally retarded 
Specific learning 
disabilities 
Total 



0.2 


.033 


0.1 




.06 




! .5 


.075 


.075 




.5 


.5 


2.0 


3.5 


3.5 


1.5 


1.0 


.5 


1 .5 


1.0 




2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


N.A. 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1.0 


12.7 


12.468 


9.975 



13,800 


17,300 


25,100 


31 ,400 


31,300 


39,200 


208,900 


261 ,500 


1 ,462,400 


1 ,830,400 


417,800 


522,900 


417,800 


522,900 


835,600 


1,045,800 


835,600 


1 ,045,800 


961,000 


1 ,202,700 


5,209,400 


6,519,900 



a. Estimates by Romairw P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

PROGRAMS FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, USOE Bulletin No. 13, Washington, D.C., GPO, 1954. 

b. Estimates by Romaine P. Mackie, Harold M. Williams and Patricia P. Hunter, 

STATISTICS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, 1957-1958, USOE Bulletin OE-35048-58, Washington, D.C., GPO, 1963. 

c. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, "Estimates of 

Current Manpower Needs in Education for the Handicapped, 1968-1969," 
Washington, D.C., December, 1968 (Mimeo). 

d. Mackie, Williams, and Hunter, op. cit. 

e. Estimates based on incidence estimates by Mackie, Williams and Hunter (Col. b) end 

estimated population age 5-17, July 1, 1968, from Research Division, National 
Education Association, ESTIMATES OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1968-1969, 
Research Report 1968 R-16, Washington, D.C., NEA, 1968. 



Educational Programs for Exceptional Children 

The nature of the educational programs provided for the various categories of 
exceptional children was the subject of an extensive review in a previous 
publication of the National Educational Finance Project. 7 That review will riot 
be reiterated here. It should be oted, however, that little evidence documenting 
the efficacy of the various programs was uncovered. Research studies and 
evaluation reports in support of the instructional programs for exceptional 
children recommended in the literature were conspicuously absent. In the area 
of mental retardation, for example, the literature is replete with investigations of 
the relative efficacy of educating mentally retarded children in isolation from 
normal children versus fusing them into classrooms with normal children to the 
maximum extent feasible. Although some studies lend support to fusion and 
some lend support to isolation, the preponderance of the studies report no 
significant difference in the efficacy of the two approaches. On* .nay speculate 
that the researchers might better have directed their attention to the educational 
process itself, rather than to the organizational arrangements within which the 
educational process occurred, for there is ample evidence that merely changing 
organizational arrangements will not ipso facto change the educational process. 

Yet, it is clear that it is the nature of the educational process, i.e., the interface 
between the learner and the cognitive or affective behavior the learner is to 
acquire, that ultimately will determine the efficacy of any educational program. 

Financing Programs for Exceptional Children 

Although the financing of education has attracted the attention of scholars 
since the turn of the present century, the financing of educational programs for 
exceptional children has received very little attention. Only in recent years have 
there been studies directed specifically to the problems of financing special 
education programs for exceptional children. 

The U.S. Office of Education has regularly published summaries of the public 
school finance programs of the fifty states. 8 These publications have provided 
the only available comprehensive (though necessarily abbreviated) information 
concerning the nature and operation of public school finance programs in the 
various states. A thorough analysis of the public school finance programs 
reported for 1968-69 revealed that twenty-three states provided categorical aids 
for special education programs, ten states provided general aid, thirteen states 
provided a combination of categorical and general aid, and four states reported 
no specific provisions for financial support of special education programs. 

The "Analytic Study of State Legislation for Handicapped Children," 
conducted by the Council for Exceptional Children, provided the most recent 
comprehensive review of state provisions for the financial support of educational { 

programs for exceptional children. Two years were spent in scrutinizing state 
legislation relating to special education. The fo : lowing summary of the results of j 

the analysis of state special education finance laws was made: 

. . .most states h we some form of reimbursement to local school districts 
for efforts for handicapped children beyond the general school reimburse- 
ment. ...We might group the reimbursement formulae in two overall 
categories: unit formulae and per pupil formulae. 

ERIC 
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An example of a pure unit support program is the state of Alabama 
which provides one unit (which in this case is the minimum foundation 
support level for a teacher) for each class of special education students. 
Florida's special education laws are somewhat similar to those o f Alabama. 
Florida, also operating on a unit basis, allows one unit to be granted for 
every ten exceptional children in special classes, one unit for every ten 
preschool children, as well as varying units to meet transportation costs. 
Unit systems such as those described above are most common in states 
operating under minimum foundation programs. Unit formulae place great 
fiscal authority in the hands of state boards of education and state 
legislatures, since the units must be appropriated in order to have any level 
of state financial assistance. 

A second type of unit formulae we might call the percentage 
reimbursement. A good example of this type of law is Virginia's which 
provides that the state assume 60% of the cost of teachers salaries at the 
state minimum salary level, 60% of the hourly rate of visiting teachers, and 
100% of the cost for staff serving children in hospitals. Another type of 
percentage reimbursement might be calied the 100% reimbursement or full 
support program. An example of this can be found in South Dakota where 
the state provides 100% of the approved amount for the program. Such 
financial reimbursement formulae can be misleading, since, due to low 
levels of state appropriations, as well as rapid rates of program growth, 
financing may be well below the 100% figure. 

The second general category of reimbursement is the per pupil 
reimbursement. Under this system there are three basic patterns with 
variations. 

First, there is the system which might be labeled the "straight sum 
reimbursement," as typified by the State of Arizona, which provides, in 
addition to the general state per pupil reimbursement, $600 for each 
trainable mentally retarded child, and $200 for all other types of 
handicapped children. 

A second type of per pupil reimbursement is the excess cost formula. 
Under this system, the district first determines a per pupil cost of 
instruction, then subtracts from this cost the cost of educating a 
non-exceptional child in the same district. Once the excess cost figure is 
obtained, there are several variations on reimbursement. The first is 
exemplified by the state of Pennsylvania which places no limit on the 
excess cost. Tennessee represents a second type of formula in that the law 
places specific limitations ($300) on the amount that the state may 
reimburse. A third variation is found in Michigan where the state 
reimburses a percentage of the excess cost, depending upon the amount 
appropriated by the legislature. 

The third type or per pupil reimbursement is the weighted formula. An 
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example of this is New Mexico's law which uses a multiplier in determining 
the reimbursement for handicapped children. The State of Mississippi uses 
a somewhat similar approach on a unit basis by providing additional 
teacher units for special classes.9 

In a working paper prepared by the Council for Exceptional Children after 
completion of the "Analytic Study of State Legislation for Handicapped 
Children," the following comments were made regarding needed further research 
in the financing of special education: 

We need information on the final „e$ of special education u 1 the local 
level. Perhaps the first statistic should be what is the cost of special 
education? 

A second area that needs examinntion under local funding is the 
interlocking and overlapping nature of special education and general 
education finance. . . .We need to have data which would determine the 
financial uniqueness of special education and, secondly, we need to know 
the degree to which we utilize basic school operation. 1 0 
The research reported herein represents a significant step toward providing the 
information regarding local program costs called for by the Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Although piecemeal legislation had been adopted previously, ihe first major 
federal legislation which provided funds for the education of exceptional 
children was enacted in 1958. 11 Appropriations for federal programs aimed at 
the improvement of educational programs for the handicapped have increased 
rapidly in recent years, rising from $53.4 million in fiscal year 1968 to $78.85 
million in fiscal year 1969, with appropriations for fiscal years 1970 and 1971 
estimated at $85.85 million and $95 million, respectively. 1 2 Horn and Bowers 
concluded from their analysis of seventy-three Public Laws enacted between 
1949 and 1968 which contained provisions for education of the handicapped 
that: 

The legislation can be characterized as director indirect aid which u»^r ;, y 
falls into one of four categories, research, training, demonstration, or 
construction. Very little of the aid is given directly to the handicapped 
individual; most of it comes indirectly through a state agency, institution 
of higher learning, or local education agency. The pattern of legislative 
action has been one of gradually expanding services to a particular group 
such as the blind or deaf, until virtually all handicapped persons art 
included. The pattern is to include all the handicapped and by implication 
show that a particular program is more appropriate for one group than for 
others, e.g., work-study programs or the job-training programs. 1 3 

Cost Studies in Education 

Cost studies in education have a long {and sometimes inglorious) history. 
Among the first cost studies to attract attention were those conducted by 
devotees of the "scientific management" movement. 14 These early studies dealt 
primarily with unit costs for various curricular offerings and reportedly were 
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used to iustify exclusion from or retention in the school curriculum of certain 
courses solely or primarily on the basis of the cost per unit of instruction 
associated with them. 15 The overemphasis on cost and attendant lack of 
concern for benefits which accompanied this misuse of cost studies has been 
severely criticized — and justly so. 

A second major senes of cost studies were those conducted by Paul Mort and 
his associates over a thirty year period in their search for the "cost-quality" 
relationship in education. 16 These studies have provided empirical evidence to 
support the logical assumption that the quality of education provided to pupils 
is directly related to the amount of money expended for each pupil. On the basis 
of these studies, it would appear that the correlation between expenditure level 
and school quality, as measured by various instruments developed and refined by 
Mort and his colleagues, was rather consistently in the neighborhood of .60. 

A third type of cost study common in education is the comparison of school 
expenditures among states and among school districts. The National Education 
Association, for example, annually publishes re^c r ts sucn as Rankings of the 
States and Financial Status of the Public Schools which contain information on 
per pupil rece'pts and expenditure? for education in the various states. The U.S. 
Office of Education, as weU as many state departments of education and/or state 
education associations, regularly publish reports which detail the per pupil 
expenditures in various functional categories made by individual school districts, 
categories of districts, and states. 

A fourth source of information concerning school expenditures is the "Cost 
of Education Index" published annually for the past eleven years by School 
Management . 17 This publication provides statistical data on public school 
spending by expenditure category and by region within the nation. Tne data are 
obtained from a sample of about 1,200 school districts selected to provide 
appropriate representation by geographic region, sojdent population, and 
expenditure per pupil. 

The cost studies cited above deal almost exclusively with per pupil 
expenditures withou regard to the nature of the target populations served by 
the school district. Data regarding expenditures for various components of the 
school curriculum, or for various groups of children served by the schools, have 
been virtually non-existent, at least until recent years. However, McLure, 
working in conjunction with the Research Council of the Great City Schools, 
recently undertook a series of studies which have provided information regarding 
the structure of educational costs in some of the large cities. 18 

Most of the cost studies conducted in the past have eitner compared items of 
current expense (e.g., teachers' salaries, instructional supplies, plant operations, 
etc.) among districts or over a time dimension, or have compared the cost of 
public education* with the cost of various municipal services. Attempts to 
differentiate expenditures for education generally have been made on the basis 
of administrative units, e.g., elementary and secondary, rather than on the basis 
of educational programs and/or target groups. The traditional structure of school 
accounting adequately serves the fiduciary functions, but it fails to provide data 
regarding the configuration of human and material resources being applied to 
various educational programs within the school. 
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Cost Studies in Special Education 

Three very recent investigations were identified in which an attempt was 
made to determine the nature of the costs associated with various special 
educational programs. In 1967 the California State Department of Education 
was directed by the California Legislature (Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 
7) to make a study of the costs and expenditures for special education in that 
state. Special education programs in thirteen school districts — two high school 
districts, five elementary districts, and six untied districts — were studied, as 
were special education programs operated by the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools in each of eight counties. The study was conducted 
during late 1967 and early 1968 by staff members of the California Department 
of Education. The results of the study were summarized as follows: 

a. Cost and Expenditures for Special Education 

The group found that accounting practices, while consistent in book- 
keeping procedure, varied between districts because of different district 
financial information needs. Some districts felt it was necessary to 
determine costs by prorating all indirect costs (i.e., business office, data 
processing) to the program. Other districts felt that only direct charges 
were an accurate determination of cost. There was no attempt by the 
group to reconcile these two approaches to cost accounting. 

b. Relative State and Local Share of the Support Program 

The state and local share of the financial support program was determined 
by comparing in the form of a ratio, the state share to program cost and 
the local share to program cost. 

Established district programs, such as the Educable Mentally Retarded 
program, showed a state support ratio from a low of .221 to 1.000 to a 
high of .869 to 1.000, This would indicate that in one district the state 
contributes two-tenths of the financial support, while in another district 
the state contributes nearly nine-tenths of the support. This variation 
appears to be due to the accounting practices of the distrfct and/or to the 
district commitment in providing local money for the support of the 
program. 

In some programs, the district received more state aid than it reported 
expended in the program so there was no designated actual local support 
necessary. 

c. Sources of Support 

Support for special education is principally derived from state aid and 
local support. Additional support for district programs comes from the 
federal government when there is a high concentration of federal 
employees within the district. This was an important source of revenue in 
one of the districts studied. 
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The only other important source of support for a district's program is 
from Incoming T ransfers. This is tuition paid by one district to another for 
a service. 

d. How the Money is Spent in the Various Programs 

To determine how the money is spent in the various education programs, 
it was necessary to identify and define the elements that are common to 
all of the special education programs. The identified elements had to be 
the same, or similar, in all of the programs offered by the districts or 
county superintendents of schools. These elements — administration and 
supervision, instruction, in-service education, pup ! l personnel and related 
services, and facilities and services - were defined by the special education 
consultants and these definitions were used in developing a survey 
document that guided the consultants in their evaluation of the 
educational programs being maintained by the districts and county 
superintendents of schools. 

1. Administration and Supervision 

Results of the evaluation of administration and supervision practices 
showed that a high percent of districts had administrative policies for 
the placement of handicapped children, a published course of study, 
and a procedure to evaluate the special education budget. There was 
little basic research being done by the districts. 

2. Instruction 

instructional program elements that were well defined were testing and 
pupil evaluation, parent reporting, opportunities for study trips, and 
provision was made for a program supply budget. About half of the 
districts employed curriculum or instructional specialists to work with 
special education teachers. 

3. In-Service Education 

Nearly every district had a special education professional library. 
In-service meetings, with special education experts in charge, were 
available in most of the districts. 

4. Pupil Personnel and Related Services 

The pupil personnel and related services survey showed that the 
districts studied had definite referral and trial student enrollment 
procedures in operation. A current census of handicapped children was 
not available in most districts. 
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5. Facilities and Services 

The facilities and services survey was designed to ask questions about 
the shifting of special education classes after the start of the school 
year to accommodate the shifts in the general school population. A few 
districts had an administrative procedure which involved shifting 
special education pupils from location to location. 

Less than half of the housing provided in the districts or by the county 
superintendent of schools office was designed for special ecucation 
instructional purposes. Districts were considered to be providing 
adequate housing if 50 percent of the classrooms in use were designed 
for special education. 19 

The cost data obtained in the California study had only limited utility because, 
as noted, accounting procedures varied considerably from one district to 
another. (For example, cost per pupil in average daily attendance in programs 
for the educable mentally retarded ranged from $711 to $2,650 in the thirteen 
sample school districts in 1966-67.) A further limitation of the data reported 
was the lack of information provided on expenditures for the various program 
elements. Finally, no data on expenditures for other educational programs 
provided by these districts were reported. 

A second study which developed cost data for various educational programs, 
including special education, was undertaken by the Rochester (N.Y.) Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Inc. 20 The study include,; the eighteen school districts in 
Monroe County, New York, including the school district serving the City of 
Rochester. It was found that the outlay for special educational services per pupil 
in average daily attendance during the 1967-68 school year ranged from $26.05 
to $60.33 in the non-city school districts, with a median of $45.25. The 
Rochester City School District reported a per pupil outlay of $77.39. The 
estimated unit cost of various special education programs, i.e., outlays for special 
education programs related to the number of pupils receiving the service, were 
reported as follows by the Board of Cooperative Educational Services serving the 



eastern portion of the county: 

Educable mentally retarded $1,624 

Trainable mentally retarded 1,709 

Emotionally disturbed 560-3,785 

Perceptually handicapped 2,339 

Physically handicapped 1,335-1,900 



In comparison, the per pupil cost of regular day school instruction was $503.32 
in the city and ranged from $527.52 to $743.67 in the non-city districts. 21 

The New York State Department of Education has recently obtained data 
from several cities in the state regarding the cost per pupil served in educational 
programs for various categories of exceptional children. Preliminary analysis of 
the data indicated the following cost ranges (exclusive of capital outlay, debt 
service and transportation): 22 
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Educable mentally retarded 
Trainable mentally retarded 



Emotionally disturbed 
Visually handicapped 
Auditorily handicapped 
Physically handicapped 



$924-1,637 

941-1,751 

1,345-2,432 

837-2,439 

1,096-2,797 

563-1,838 



0 



The study reported herein should greatly extend knowledge of the cost of 
educational programs for various categories of exceptional children relative to 
the cost of educational programs for normal children. It also provides 
information concerning the configuration of human and material resources being 
applied in educational programs for exceptional children, as well as information 
concerning those program components which contribute materially to cost 
differentials. 
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CHAPTER II 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



The value and usefulness of any study are inextricably related to the extent 
to which the study may be replicated, to the validity and accuracy of the data 
which were acquired, and to the appropriateness of the procedures employed in 
analyzing the data. The purpose of this chapter is to provide- a deset iption of the 
design of the study and the procedures which were employed so that D those 
who might wish to replicate the study may do so and (2) those who wish to 
make use of our findings will understand how they were obtained. 

Conceptually, the research reported herein may most appropriately be 
regarded as a series of case studies. It became apparent very early in the study 
that no agreement existed in the literature concernmg the nature of exemplary 
educational programs fo~ exceptional children. Yet, it seemed clear that any 
attempt to forecast the demand for educational programs for exceptional 
children in 1980 should be based on what is thought to be the best current 
practice in this field. Consequently, the first major design task was to develop a 
procedure that would yield a sample of school districts which were regarded by 
persons knowledgeable in the field of exceptional child education as providing 
exemplary (i.e., high quality) programs for exceptional children. 

A second major design task was that of developing instruments and 
procedures which would yield accurate and reliable data concerning both the 
costs associated with educational programs for each of the various categories of 
exceptionality and the configuration of resources being applied ir. each program. 
The difficulties inherent in securing comparable data were boldly underlined by 
the problems encountered in the recent California and New York studies 
reviewed in the preceding chapter. 

In the remainder of this chapter are reported the rationale and procedures 
employed in conducting the study. In the first section the selection of the 
sample will be treated; in the second section the procedures employed to collect 
the data will be explicated; in the final section the procedures employed in 
analyzing the data will be discussed. 

Selection of the Sample 

A two-step procedure was employed in obtaining a sample of school districts 
in which data for the study would be gathered. First, it was necessary to identify 
a representative sample of states which were regarded by authorities in special 
education as being among the leading states in the provision of educational 
programs for exceptional children. Second, it was necessary to identify within 
each of these states a sample of school districts (or other educational agencies) 
which would be broadly representative of districts within the state which were 
providing high-quality, comprehensive educational programs for exceptional 
children. 

Selection of States 

The proposal for this research specified that a sample of approximately five 
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states offering exemplary programs for exceptional children would be selected. 
Exemplary programs were defined as those programs demonstrated by empirical 
evaluation to be effective or which most closely correspond with the 
recommendations of authorities. When the literature failed to reveal programs 
proven empirically to be effective, it was necessary to turn to authorities in the 
field of exceptional child education for assistance in identifying a sample of 
states. 

Advice and counsel was sought from personnel in the U.S. Office of 
Education's Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, from members of the 
staff of the Council for Exceptional Children, and from colleagues in the 
Department of Behavioral Disabilities at the University of Wisconsin, regarding 
persons who were generally familiar with special education programs in the 
various states. Specifically, we asked them to identify persons they believed to 
have a broad knowledge of the educational programs for exceptional children 
which are found across the United States. A total of eighteen persons was 
suggested. From this list a panel of nine persons was identified. The panel 
members were chosen to secure adequate geographic representation and to 
secure representation from various vocational affiliations, e.g., state department 
of education personnel, university professors, and program administrators at the 
school level. 

Each of the nine panel members was then contacted by letter, requested to 
serve on the panel, and asked to identify "the five states that, on the b^sis o F 
your knowledge and judgment, are doing the most outstanding job of providing 
high quality educational programs for exceptional children." The panel members 
also were invited to identify individual school systems, residential schools, and 
public or private facilities outside the public school system that, in their 
judgment, were providing particularly outstanding programs for exceptional 
children. Six of the nine persons who were requested to serve on the panel 
agreed to participate and provided us with the information requested. 1 

In selecting the five states in which the study would be conducted, the 
primary criterion was the number of nominations each state received from the 
members of the panel. However, it w<;s deemed important that, insofar as 
possible, the sample should be structured to include states which reflected 
varying social, economic, and demographic conditions as well as being dispersed 
geographically. Data were obtained for each state nominated regarding (1) type 
of state support for special education programs, (2) total population, (3) 
population age 5-17, (4) population per square mile, (5) percent of population 
classified as urban, (6) number of operating school administrative units, (7) 
public school enrollment, {8) per capita personal income {9} years of school 
completed by the adult population, and (10) state and local school revenue as a 
per cent of total income* In Table 2.1 is provided a listing of the states 
nominated by one or more members of the panel and a summary of the data 
with regard to selected characteristics of each state. 

After exploring several combinations of states chosen from among the 
thirteen states which were identified by one or more members of the panel, a 
tentative sample consisting of California, Florida, New York, Texas, and 
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Wisconsin was selected. Each state included in the sample was nominated by at 
least two of the six panel members and the five states are geographically 
dispersed. The five states chosen are all quite heavily populated (ranking 
between 1 and 16) with correspondingly large school enrollments. They vary 
considerably, however, in population per square mile (from 42 persons to 378 
persons), in per cent of population that is urban (from 64 per cent to 86 per 
cent), and in per capita personal income (from $2,744 to $3,759). After 
selection of the tentative sample, the chief state school officer or his designated 
representative and the head of the state school agency's bureau or department of 
special education were contacted, and their participation in the project was 
requested. The state education agency in each of the five states agreed to 
participate in the study. 

Sample of School Districts 

Personnel in each of the five state departments of education assisted us in 
identifying the sample of school districts to be studied in their state. The project 
director met with the head of the state education department's division of 
special education in each of the sample states and with any other staff member 
the department head wished to involve; outlined the objectives and design of the 
project; and requested the department head and his staff to recommend si); to 
ten school districts (or intermediate agencies) in the state that would be 
representative of school districts providing what, in their judgment, were high 
quality, comprehensive educational programs for exceptional children. 

It should be noted that the decision to select for the sample only those school 
districts which were providing reasonably comprehensive programs for excep- 
tional children eliminated from consideration those school districts which were 
providing high quality educational programs for on'y two or th.ee categories of 
exceptionality. Thus, by virtue of the decision, small school districts were 
practically excluded from consideration. However, in view of the limited time 
and resources available, it was necessary to select a sample which would yield 
data on a maximum number of programs at s minimum cost in terms of staff 
time and travel. The fact that only relatively large districts are able to offer 
reasonably comprehensive educational services for exceptional children, in itself, 
carries implications for the organizational arrangements that are needed for aich 
programs. 

From the list of school districts suggested by the state department of 
education's special education staff, a sample consisting of five or six school 
districts or intermediate agencies was selected for each of the five states. In 
selecting each sample, an attempt was made to include districts of varying size 
and varying social, economic, and demographic characteristics. The school 
districts selected for the sample in each state were: 

California 

1. El Rancho Unified School District, Pico Rivera 

2. Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Concor H 

3. San Diego Unified School District, San Diego 
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4. San Juan Unified School District, Carmichael 

5. Santa Cruz County Schools, Santa Cruz 

Florida 

1 . Alachua County Schools, Gainesville 

2. Oade County Schools, Miami 

3. Duval County Schools, Jacksonville 

4. Highlands County Schools, Sebring 

5. Hillsborough County Schools, Tampa 

6. Lee County Schools, Fort Myers 

New Yo r k 

1. Binghamton City School District, Binghamton 

2. Board of Cooperative Educational Services No. 1, 

Erie Cour ty 

3. Board of Cooperative Educational Services No. 2, 

Westchester County 

4. Rochester City School District, Rochester 

5. Schenectady City School District, Schenectady 

Texas 

1. El Paso Independent School District, El Paso 

2. Galena Park Independent School District, Galena Park 

3. Lubbock Independent School District, Lubbock 

4. North East Independent School District, San Antonio 

5. Plano independent School District, Plano 

Wisconsin 

1. Jt School District No. 10, Appleton 

2. Jt. School District No. 1, Green Bay 

3. Jt. School District No. 8, Madison 

4. Milwaukee City School District, Milwaukee 

5. Jt. School District No. 1, Oshkosh 

6. Jt. School District No. 1, West Bend 

The superintendent of each school district included in the sample was 
contacted by letter by the project director and requested to commit his school 
district to participation in the study. In the letter the objectives and design of 
the research were outlined; the criteria and procedure employed in selecting 
school districts for inclusion in the sample were described; and the data which 
would be sought and the procedures which would be followed in collecting the 
data were summarized. Of the twenty-seven school districts contacted, only one 
(San Diego, California} declined to participate in the study. However, during the 
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course of the study it became apparent that the Highlands County and 
Hillsborough County, Florida, school systems would not be able to provide us 
with the necessary data concerning expenditures for the personnel employed in 
’'Heir exceptional child programs, so they also, were dropped from the sample, 
h.e (jpnptnl characteristics of the twenty-four school districts which comprised 
the final sample are shown in Table 2.2. 

I he case of Rochester, New York, the school district had undertaken a 
thorough analysis of the cost of its special programs in 1967-68 in conjunction 
with t‘ e New York State Education Department study referred to in the 
previous chapter and as reluctant to undertake the; task of providing similar 
dam for 1968-69. However, the data available for 1967 68 were sufficiently 
compieht n i at they could be used to establish cost ratios for each program. 

iithermoie, no material hanges had been made in the programs themselves. 
C'»nsuqu t!y, cost ratic-s * - the Rochester, New York, program were based on 
fiscal 'rr * f » l9fT . chool year rathf?r than for the 1968-69 school year. 

The Data C Action Process 

Several c .msiut .rations tmsic to the objectives of the study were of paramount 
import nee in approaching the task of data collection. First, it was necessary to 
gather data r ' ncerning specific educational program for n given category of 
excel tio , . D concerning the total expenditures for and number of 
perse ne! involved in special education programs as a whole would not suffice; it 
was i^sential to obtain such data on a program-by-program basis. Second, it was 
important that programs and program elements be defined with sufficient clarity 
so that the data obtained from each district would be comparable. Third, it was 
necessary that programs for each exceptionality be described in terms of the 
configuration of resources being applied, preferably on the basis of direct 
observation by members of the research team, in order properly to interpret any 
cost differentials which might be identified. Finally, from our knowledge of the 
"real world" we knew ♦hat few, if any, school districts in the United States 
maintain either financial or personnel records on a program basis — despite al! 
the admonitions and testimonials regarding the wonders of planning-program- 
ming-budgetlng systems which appear in the educational iiterature. Thus, it was 
apparent from the outset that the data collection process was likely to be 
tedious and time-consuming. 

Data Instruments 

The difficulties experienced by previous researchers who attempted to secure 
comparable data regarding expenditures for special educational programs from 
the accounting records maintained by school districts were noted in Chapter I. 
Consequently, it was decided at the outset to develop data forms which would 
delineate clearly the programs and program elements with which this project was 
concerned and to require that the data be cast in this format. This approach 
required, of course, that the participating school districts provide the data in our 
format, not their own. This, in turn, meant that the districts' records regarding 
their programs for exceptional children would need to be searched, and in some 
cases reconstructed, in order to provide the data that were needed. Recognizing 
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the amount of work entailed in providing us with the data, arrangements were 
made to reimburse either the school district or the person designated by the 
district to perform the task as an additional assignment for the time required to 
secure the needed data. 

It was necessary to establish a tentative a priori categorization of program 
elements before data collection forms could be designed. On the basis of our 
knowledge of school programs generally and special education programs 
specifically, it was decided that information should be acquired concerning the 
broad categories of pupils, professional personnel, and supplies and equipment. 
This decision provided a rationale for the nature of the data forms which would 
be acquired. Within each of these three broad areas, additional program elements 
were identified and provided for in various data forms. 

In addition to securing data regarding educational programs for the various 
categories of exceptional children, it also was necessary to secure data regarding 
the costs associated with programs for normal children if cost ratios were to be 
computed. To supply the data required to accomplish the objectives of the 
project, six data forms and an interview/observation protocol had to be 
developed, field tested and modified before data collection could be initiated. 
Except for Rochester, New York, where fiscal data for the 1967-68 school year 
were used, all data obtained were for the most recently completed full school 
year, 1968-69, and for the 1969 summer session, if one was held. A copy of each 
of the five data forms is contained in Appendix A. 

Form A — Pupil Personnel Inventory — provided for identification of the 
average daily membership of the district by primary, middle, and secondary 
grade level in the following program areas: Regular, Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 
garten, Compensatory, Vocational- Technical, Exceptional Child, and Other. 

In addition, a breakdown of the average daily membership in each category of 
exceptionality within the Exceptional Child Program was obtained. The 
categories of exceptionality were identified and defined so as to be compatible 
with those employed by the U.S. Office of Education in its recent data 
collection projects. 2 The categories and definitions employed were: 

Intellectually gifted — special programs designed specifically to provide 
educational opportunities for students identified as being academically 
talented. 

Intellectually handicapped — special programs designed specifically for stu- 
dents identified as being mentally retarded and unable, without special 
help, to benefit from the regular school program. 

Auditorily handicapped — special programs designed specifically for students 
identified as being hard-of-hearing or deaf. 

Visually handicapped — special programs designed specifically for students 
identified as being blind or part ally-sighted. 

Speech handicapped — special programs designed specifically for students 
identified as having speech deftcts. (Language disorders, i.e., problems in 
the acquisition and use of a language system, were reported In the category 
Special Learning Disorders.) 

Physically handicapped — special programs designed specif ica!*> r students 
identified as having physical disabilities resulting from congenital defects, 
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disease or accident. (Students in special programs because of cardiac 
conditions, diabetes, allergies, etc. were included here.) 

Neurological and/or Mental disorders — special programs designed specifically 
for students identified as having disabilities which arise from brain injuries 
or inadequate development of the central nervous system. Common to this 
category are cerebral palsy, epilepsy, enceohalitis, etc. 

Emotionally disturbed — special programs designed specifically for students 
who exhibit severe and frequent maladaptive behavior which seriously 
reduces their attention and learning. 

Special learning disorders — special programs designed specifically for stu- 
dents who exhibit a severe disorder in one or more of the processes 
involved in understanding or using spoken or written language. 

Multiple handicapped — special programs designed specifically for students 
who suffer from more than one handicap and who have not already been 
reported in another category. 

Form A also provided for securing information concerning the length of the 
school day and year, the number of pupils transported, and the number of pupils 
who received homebound/hospital instructional service and the expenditure for 
this service. Separate reports for the 1968-69 school year and the 1969 summer 
session were requested. 

Form B1 — Exceptional Program Staff Peisonnel Inventory — was designed 
to provide complete information on the number and type of personnel (e.g., 
administrators, teachers, teacher aides, etc.) assigned to the educational program 
for each category of exceptionality during the 1968-69 school year. Total 
prorated salaries of all personnel assigned to the program were obtained, and 
information was sought regarding the training and experience of teachers 
assigned to the program. 

Form B-2 — Regular Program Staff Personnel Inventory — was developed to 
provide information parallel to that provided by Form B-1 for staff personnel 
employed in all other educational programs (Regular, Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 
garten, Compensatory, and Vocational-Technical). In addition to expenditures 
for staff salaries, information was obtained concerning the distr ;t's expenditures 
for fringe benefits, instructional supplies and equipment, operation and 
maintenance of plant, transportation, food service, debt service and capital 
outlay (exclusive of new buildings and major remodeling). 

Form C — Exceptional Program Materials and Equipment I nventory — was 
designed to identify the items of material and equipment that were unique to 
(purchased especially for) the particular program, and to identify the items 
supplied in greater quantity in the exceptional child programs than in regular 
programs. The form requested information on special expendable materials, 
special equipment, special construction features, and square feet of building 
space allocated to each special program. 

Form D — General Information — provided for the identification of various 
economic and demographic characteristics of each district; the identification of 
persons responsible for the various exceptional child programs; and the district's 
sources of revenue. 
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Form E — Special Transportation Costs - was developed after initial visits to 
the sample school districts in Wisconsin and New York. It was evident that, 
while the sample districts would have great difficulty in supplying some of the 
data we y^ere seeking, most of them maintained rather comprehensive and 
complete records on pupil transportation. Furthermore, it was apparent that 
transportation was a major cost factor in program for some categories of 
exceptional children. Consequently, Form E was developed to obtain data with 
regard to the cost of transporting exceptional children. 

Data Collection 

Visits to the state depastment of education in each of the sample states were 
completed during September and October, 1969. Selection of the sample of 
school districts in each state was completed by December 1, 1969. Visits to each 
of the school districts included in the final sample were scheduled as follows: 
Wisconsin — October and November, 1969; New York - October and 
November, 1969; Texas — December, 1969; California — January and February, 
1970; Florida — January and February, 1970. It was deemed essential that one 
or more members of the research staff visit each school system included in the 
sample, discuss with the person(s) who wouid be completing the data forms the 
information needed and answer anv questions concerning them, interview the 
personas) responsible for administration of the special education program(s), and 
visit at least one typical classroom for each category of exceptional child 
program operated by the sample district. 

An interview schedule was developed to guide the interviews with the 
program director and other special education personnel in each district (See 
Appendix A). It was considered essential that members of the staff of the 
project develop a ' Teel" for the programs for exceptional children offered by 
each school district if we were to interpret correctly the data regarding the 
configuration of resources being applied to each program. It was believed that 
the necessary degree of familiarity could be achieved only through personal 
interviews with administrative and teaching personnel in each district and 
through observation of each program in operation in the classroom. 

The interview protocol elicited information concerning the number of years 
the program had been offered, the number of classrooms involved, services 
provided by community agencies, the procedures and criteria employed in 
identifying and selecting pupils, the objectives of the program end the 
instructional materials employed, the perceived strengths of the program, any 
unique services provided in the program, and provisions for evaluation of the 
program and follow-up of students corr.p ,j ".ing the program. 

A protocol to guide classroom observations also was developed. The 
observer's attention was directed to such items as the special materials and/or 
equipment provided, the number and approximate age span of pupils in the 
classroom, the number of oersons providing classroom services, etc. Using the 
information obtained through these interviews and observations, a general 
description of each program observed in each of the twenty-four school districts 
was preoared. These program descriptions will be found in Appendix B, They 
provided a basis for understanding and interpreting the differences in program 
costs and cost differentials which are reported in Chapter 111. 
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Private and Residential Schools 

The proposal foi this research indicated that an attempt would be made to 
secure data with regard to the cost of exceptional child programs provided by 
private and/or residential schools. Accordingly, members of the panel of 
authorities who nominated states for inclusion in the sample also were requested 
to identify private or residential schools (without regard to the state in which 
the school was located) that, in their judgment, were providing high quality 
programs. The special education staff in the state department of education in 
each of the five sample states also was requested to identify any outstanding 
private or residential schools within their state. 

The results of this effort to identify private and residential schools considered 
to be providing outstanding programs for exceptional children were disappoint- 
ing for relatively little overlap in nominations was obtained. Exploratory contact 
with a few private schools mentioned by two or more sources produced either 
flat refusals to participate in the study or a citation of the reasons why they 
would prefer not to participate. Basically, administrators of the private schools 
that were contacted believed that they would oe unable (or by implication, 
unwilling) to provide the necessary data. In view of the reluctance to provide the 
type of data needed and the time constraints within which the project was 
required to operate, it was necessary to abandon the effort to obtain data from a 
sample of private schools. 

It was possible to identify a small sample of state-operated residential schools 
for exceptional children (administered by the state department of education) 
which were willing to provide data concerning their operation. Such information 
as could be obtained is reported in Chapter III. 

Analysis of the Data 

The fact that this study involved careful and intensive case studies of 
programs for exceptional children in twenty-four school systems necessitated 
that the analysis of the data consist essentially of descriptions of the 
programs — both narrative and statistical. Detailed narrative descriptions of each 
program will be found in Appendix B; summary descriptive Information and 
statistical data with regard to resource configurations ar.d cost ratios are pre- 
sented in Chapter III. 

The school districts which comprised the sample for this stud/ were not 
randomly chosen. Rather, they were chosen on ih3 basis of their reputation for 
providing high quality educational programs for exceptional children. No claim 
can be made that the sample is representative of all school districts for obviously 
it is not! Hopefully, it is representative of those relatively few school districts in 
the United States which are providing generally comprehensive and reasonably 
adequate educational programs for exceptional children. 

The nature of the sample precluded the application of any type of inferential 
statistical treatment. Descriptive statistical analyses were performed, however, 
and such items of information as mean end median expenditures for various 
program elements will be reported. It should further be noted that generaliza 
tions from this sample are unwarranted, except insofar as the sample may be 
viewed as representing the "best current practice" in public school programs for 
exceptional children. 
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The major task involved in analysis of the data obtained from the data forms 
was reduction of the data in terms of programs and program elements. 
Computation of the per pupil cost of regular programs provided base lina data. 
The costs associated with each special program were then computed and 
compared with the cost of the regular program to obtain cost differentials for 
each procram in each district. Because treatment of the data involved a large 
amount of unique data from a limited number of districts, it was more efficient 
to process the data manually using a desk calculator than it was to write 
computer programs. 

Inspeclion of the returnee data forms invariably revealed several missing 
items or 'terns which needed clarification. Missing data were obtained through 
follov/-up correspondence and telephone calls. As expected, the school districts 
in the sample did not maintain their expenditure and personnel records on a 
program basis. In the case of Dade County, Florida, Rochester, New York, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, most of the basic data were ferreted out by members of 
the project staff because the school systems, as a result of staffing shortages, had 
no personnel to whom they could assign responsibility for obtaining the data. In 
some instances it was possible to double check the data reported by the school 
district against published reports of the state department of education or official 
school district reports on file with the state department of education. In the few 
cases where discrepancies were noted, they were resolved by follow-up letters or 
telephone calls. 

Procedures Employed in Developing Per Pupil Costs 

The first step in the data reduction process was to select certain expenditure 
components which would best reflect the inputs necessarv to support regular 
educational programs and educational programs for excep ional children. The 
expenditure components which were selected as being representative of both 
types of programs, as well as satisfying the necessary criterion of being amenable 
to comparison, will be described in the following sections. 

Administration 

Data for this component of the regular program were obtained from Form 
B-2, line 6a. Data for each exceptional program category were tat m from the 
appropriate page in Form 8-1. The assumption was made that all pupils in all 
programs received the same basic administrative services and that any administra- 
tive costs reported for an exceptional program were in addition to the basic 
administrative services. This assumption, of course, resulted in all cost 
differentials for administration of exceptional programs being 1 .0 or greater. The 
raw data requested in Form B-2 included all school district employees other than 
those assigned to programs designated as pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, 
compensatory, vocational/technical, or exceptional. Therefore, to derive a per 
pupil cost for administration of regular programs, the total expenditure figure 
was divided by the total enrollment in regular progmms. 

Clerical and Secretarial 

Expenditures for this component of the regular program were taken from 
Form 3-2, line 8. The assumption that all students received the same basic 
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clerical and secretarial services was made, and any clerical or secretarial services 
reported in connection with a special program on the appropriate page on Form 
B-1 were considered to be an additional expenditure, again resulting in a cost 
differential of 1.0 or greater. The total per pupil cost for clerical and secretarial 
services in the regular program was divided by the total enrollment of the district 
since it was assumed that a district would report its total expenditure for 
secretarial and clerical salaries for all programs except those for exceptional 
children as oer the directions. 

Food Services 

Form B-2, line 10, and ime 21 provided the data for computing the total cost 
of food services. The total cost was divided by total school district enrollment 
on the assumption that food services generally are available to any student 
enrolled in the district. Any reported expenditure for food services for the 
various categories of exceptional children were treated as additional expendi- 
tures for this comoonent. 

Fringe Benefits for Certificated Staff 

The average cost of fringe benefits per certificated staff member {which 
included insurance, retirement, social security, etc. and excluded contributions 
made by the employee) was obtained from Form B-2, line 14. The average cost 
per staff member was multiplied by the total number of certificated staff 
members assigned to the regular program, i.e., teachers, administrators, guidance 
counselors, etc., and divided by the total enrollment in the regular program. For 
this component in each exceptional program, the total cost was obtained by 
multiplying the average cost by the total number of certificated staff members 
assigned to the particular exceptional program and dividing by the total 
enrollment in that program. 

Fringe Benefits for Non-Certificated Staff 

From B-2, line 16, provided the average fringe benefit cost per non-academic 
staff member, including insurance, retirement, social security, etc., and 
excluding the contributions of employees. This figure, multiplied by the total 
FTE employees (lines 7-12 of Form B-2), provided the data for this expenditure 
component. The per pupil cost for non-certificated staff fringe benefits for the 
regular program was obtained by dividing this product by the total enrollment of 
the school district since the districts generally did not report such employees 
separately for the exceptional programs. The per pupil cost for this expenditure 
component for exceptional programs was obtained by adding to the per pupil 
cost for the regular program the per pupil expenditure tor fringe benefits for any 
non-certificated staff members who specifically were assigned to an exceptional 
program. Here again, a cost differential could not be less than 1 .0. 

Guidance and Counseling 

Costs for this component of the regular program were obtained from Form 
B-2, line 6b. Per pupil costs were derived by dividing this figure by the 
enrollment in the regular program. Again, it was assumed that all pupils received 
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basic guidance and counseling services. The pe» pupil costs of any reported 
expenditures for guidance and counseling in exceptional programs were 
computed and added to the per pupil cost of guidance and counseling compiled 
for regular programs. 

Health Services 

Health services for the regular program consisted of the total expenditures for 
doctors and nurses reported in Form B-2, line 7. This figure was divided by the 
total enrollment in the regular program to derive a per pupil cost. Expenditures 
reported in this category for any exceptional program were tr< Led as additional 
expenditures, and the same process was followed in determining per pupil costs 
and cost differentials in this expenditure category as was employed in the 
guidance and counseling category. 

Instructional Supplies and Equipment 

Form B 2, line 17, provided data concerning the total expenditures for 
instructional supplies and equipment for the regular program exclusive of major 
capital equipment. This figure, divided by the total enrollment, in the regular 
program, provided the regular program per pupil cost. 1 1 was apparent from our 
field observations and interviews with program personnel that the classrooms 
used for most special educational programs were equipped in a manner similar to 
regular program classrooms. Thus, to determine the per pupil cost of 
instructional supplies and equipment for each exceptional program the per pupil 
cost for this component in regular programs was multiplied by the total 
enrollment in each exceptional program. This amount was then added to the 
total cost of any special expendable materials and special equipment reported on 
Form C. This sum was then divided by the total enrollment in each exceptional 
program to determine the per pupil cost fo: instructional supplies end 

equipment in that program. 

Operation and Maintenance 

Form B-2, line 18 which provided data on total expenditures for maintenance 
exclusive of salaries; Form B-2, line lb, which provided data on total 
expenditures for operation of the plant exclusive of salaries; arid Form B-2, line 
9, which provided data on the total prorated salaries for employees involved in 
operation and maintenance of school plants, furnished the basic data for 
computing the total expenditure for this component. The per pupil expenditure 
t r the regular program was determined by dividing the total cost of operation 
and maintenance by the total enrollment of the school district. In computing the 
per pupil cost of operation and maintenance for each category of exceptional 
program, it was assumed that each pupil in the regular program occupied thirty 
square feet of space. The per pupil cost of operation and maintenance for each 
of the exceptional programs was based on the reported number of square feet 
allocated each pupil in that program. The cost differential was determined by 
dividing the number of square feet allocated each pupil in the exceptional 
program by thirty and multiplying this index by the per pupil cost of operation 
and maintenance for the regular program. 
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Other Costs of Current Operation 

The total cost for this expenditure component was the sum of expenditures 
for costs of current operation riot reported elsewhere {Form B-2, line 24), total 
selary payments to persons on leave of absence and to substitutes (Form B-2, 
line 15), and the cost of all other employees (Form B-2, line 12). The per pupil 
cost for this component was determined by dividing this sum by the total 
enrollment of the school district. The per pupil cost for renular programs was 
determined by dividing the total cost by the total enrollt ient in the regular 
program. 

Other Supportive Services 

Data for this component of the regular program were obtained from Form 
B-2, lines 6c-6f. For exceptional programs, data for this component were 
obtained from Form B-1 and included entries in the categories of psych dogists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, psychometrists, therapists and any other specialists. 
In this category, as in several of those previously mentioned, it was assumed that 
c If pupils received the basic supportive services provided on a district-wide basis, 
<nd that any supportive services reported for exceptional programs were 
provided in addition to those provided on a district-wide basis. Thus, all cost 
differentials for this category were 1 .0 or greater. 

Teachers 

This component consisted exclusively of teachers salaries. The per pupil cost 
in the regular program was determined by dividing the total salary paid to 
teachers assigned to the regular program (Form B-2) by the total enrollment in 
the regular program. For exceptional programs, data for this component were 
obtained from Form B-1 and included the total salary plus any supplement or 
incentive paid these teachers. 

Teacher Aides 

For regular programs, data for this component were taken from Form B-2, 
line 5. The per pupil cost was determined by dividing the total cost by the total 
enrollment in the regular program. Data for exceptional programs were obtained 
from Form B-1. Per pupil cost was derived b/ dividing the total cost for each 
special program by the total enrollment in that program. (It should be noted 
that this [■ ocedure tends to distort the cost differe itial for teacher aides in 
those instances w, ere teacher aides were not utilized in regular prograrrr but 
were utilizeu in exceptional programs.) 

Capital Outlay 

Data for this expenditure component were taken from Form B-2, line 23, and 
represent total expenditures for capital outlay exclusive of new buildings and 
major remodeling. In the absence of data to the contrary, this component was 
treated as a constant and reflected no cost differentials fhe total expenditure 
was divided by the total enrollment in the school district to obtain the cost per 
pupil. 
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Debt Service 

This component also v is treated as a constant throughout all programs, both 
regular and exceptional. I le per pupil cost was determined by dividing the total 
expenditure for debt servi e (Form B 2, line 22) by the total enrollment of the 
district. 

Transportation 

The cost of transpor ation for the regular program was determined by 
summing salaries of em iloyees for the transportation of pupils in regular 
programs (Form B-2, lint 11' and total transportation costs exclusive of salaries 
(Form B-2, line 20). Tl is figure was divided by the total enrollment in the 
regular program to dete nine the per pupil cost for the regular program. The 
cost per pupil transported also was computed by dividing the total cost of 
transportation by the total number of pupbs transported minus the number of 
pupils in exceptional programs who were transported at the district expense. 
Data with regard to the :ost of transporting children in each of the programs for 
exceptional children wete reported by the districts on a separate form and were 
taken directly from that form. 

Speech Handicapped 

Cost factors for seme components of programs for speech handicapped 
children were computed in a somewhat different manner. For the operation and 
maintenance componen t, the total number of square feet allocated to the speech 
handicapped program was ascertained and divided by thiity to determine how 
many pupil units of space were assigned exclusively to this program. The number 
of pupil units of space multiplied by the cost per pupil of operation and 
maintenance provided an estimate of the expenditure for operation pod 
maintenance which should be assigned to this program. Although spe^h 
therapists invariably were reported as teachers and a per pupil-teacher ratio was 
determined on this basis, we observed that they generally functioned primarily 
in a therapeutic capacity. Consequently, in computing cost differentials the 
salaries and incentive supplements paid to ^oeech therapists were included in the 
'"other supportive services" component. Obviously, in &II speech therapy 
programs the expenditure component "other supportive services" will exhibit a 
rather high cost differential. 

Treatment of Missing Data Concerning ReguL Programs 

In several instances it was not possible to obtain detailed data on 
expenditures for regular programs. This was true, for example, in the case of the 
New York Boards of Cooperative Educational Services and for some of the 
county school systems included in the study since they operated only programs 
for exceptional children. In a few other cases the time and expense which would 
have been required to obtain detailed expenditure data on regular programs 
could not be justified, especially where data wit i regard to the total expenditure 
per pupil for current operation were readily available. For those agencies which 
did not operate regular educational programs, the average cost per pupil for 
current operation of regular programs by school districts in the area served by 
the agency was obtained and used as a basis for comparison. Thus, in all cases 
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the total cost per pupil for current operation was ivailable for comparison and 
computation of cost differentials. In some cases, however, detailed data with 
regard to the various expenditure components which make up '’current 
operation" could not be obtained. 

Presentation of Data 

To provide concise descriptions of the sources of cost differentials in 
educational programs for exceptional children, the expenditure components 
discussed above were grouped in accordance with the Expenditure Index 
suggested by Buchmiller 3 based on his principal component analysis of line-term 
expenditures reported by 371 Wisconsin K-12 school districts for the 1967-68 
school year. Buchmiller's recommended broad expenditure categories were 
Management, Instruction, Instructional Support, Institutional Operation, Acqu- 
isition of Facilities, and Equipment and Services. Complete data total 
expenditure and expenditure per pupil in each program for each of the 
twenty-four sample school districts will be found in Appendix C. In addition to 
detailed and summarized cost data on the components of current operation., data 
are provided with regard to cost of transportation per pupil transported and cost 
of acquisition of facilities and equipment (capital outlay ana debt service). Also, 
the teacher-pupil ratio in each program and square feet of classroom space per 
pupil in each program are reported. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. The six persons who provided ecommendations for the sample of states we r e 
John W. Kidd, Assistant Superintendent, Department of the Mentally 
Retarded, Special School District of St. Louis County, Missouri; Hans A. 
Mayr, Superinti dent, El Dorado County Office of Education, Piacerville, 
aiifornia; John W. Melcher, Assistant Superintendent, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and President, Council for Exceptional Children; 
Maynard C. Reynolds, Chairman, Department of Special Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Harvey A. Stevens, Superintendent, Centra! Wisconsin 
Colon/ and Training School, Madison, Wisconsin; and Frederick J. 
Weintraub, Assistant Executive Secretary, Council for Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D.C. 



2. See, for example, SCHOOL STAFFING SURVEY INSTRUCTIONS AND 
DEFINITIONS, FORM A, OE No: 2313, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of 
Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, Spring, 1969. 
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3. Archie A, Buchmiller, "Analysis of Expenditures in Wisconsin School 
Districts for the Development of An Exnenditure Index" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1970), pp. 180-90. 
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CHAPTER IP 



PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM COSTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

The purpose of this chapter L to present the findings resulting from analysis 
of the data obtained from the sample of school districts and residential schools. 
The analyses were based upon three primary data sources: (1) the interviews 
with persons (teachers and administrators) directly involved in providing services 
for exceptional children, (2) materials produced by school districts describing 
the needs, objectives and activities of their programs for exceptional children, 
and (3) the project-designed data set soliciting information relative to enroll- 
ments, staffing, financing and other resource inputs relating to programs for 
exceptional children provided by the sample districts. 

The categories of orogr.ims investigated were defined a posteriori from the 
literature However, it soon became apparent that educational planning and 
programming is often not confined by a medical definition of a particular 
malady. Operationally, several categories of exceptional children are often 
combmed into one target population for purposes of educational planning and 
programming. This is not uncommon among educational institutions and was 
anticipated a priori given our criteria for selecting sample school districts which 
were judged to be on the "cutting edge" in providing programs for exceptional 
children. 

General Concepts 

Before moving to a discussion of each program category, a brief discussion of 
the concepts employed in our analysis of programs is necessary, particularly with 
regard to planning, programming, and cost differentials. 

Planning 

hor th p purposes of this study, urogram pic ling associated with each 
category of exceptionality was limited to identify^ i a taxonomy of program 
objectives. Other planning components will be identified as they were observed 
in an operational context. These planning components include programming, 
facilities, evaluating, and financing. 

Efforts by state departments of education to require local school districts to 
submit planning documents to the state agency for approval seem to be gaining 
momentum. One of the most comprehensive planning models reviewed was the 
one in operation in the State of Florida. Each Florida school district must 
submit for state department approval procedures which: 

1. Identify the need for special education programs and outline administra- 
tive responsibilities of the (school district's) staff to meet these needs. 

2. Outline provisions for the identification, evaluation, and placement or 
referral (of exceptional children to appropriate instructional programs 
and/or services. 
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3. Describe provisions for the organization, administration, supervision, and 
financing of special education facilities. 

4. Describe provisions for the orderly development of a total sequenti, 
program including curriculum, staffing, and housing, within a reasonable 
period of time, 1 

Comprehensive laws and regulations relating to education and health services 
for exceptional children are provided by the State of California. 2 Especially 
noteworthy is the requirement that each child assigned to a prog am for 
exceptional children mi be re-evaluated each year and a recommendation 
made for continuation in the present program, assignment to a differen : special 
program, or termination of the special program assignment and return of the 
child o a regular program. The regulations rther specify the composition of 
the review comm je and the minimum information that must be available to 
the committee upon which to base its decision. Although this procedure has 
been operational for only one year, at least two significant problems were 
identified. One is the problem of scheduling time for the review committee 
(consisting of teachers, psychologists, administrators, physicians and social 
workers) to re-evaluate each child once the extensive background data has been 
assembled. The other is the cost involved in review committee meetings. No 
provision was made for the state tc share in the cost of teacher substitutes or 
consulting fees for physicians and other professionals who comprise the 
membership of the committee. One would expect that these problem; will be 
voiced during the next session of the California Legislature. 

Programming 

For the purposes jf this study, educational programming was confined to the 
operational specifications encompassing organizational configuration, student 
identification, program activities, and facilities Organizational configuration 
includes mandated, idealized, and observed pupil-teacher ratios; grade or age 
level of classes, and the district's philosophy with regard to the fusion of 
exceptional children with children in the regular program. Student identification 
in ludes identifying pupils who are in need of a special program, processing the 
c' id from a regular program to a special program, and the re-evaluation and 
program termination procedures. Program activities include behavior modifica- 
tion treatments and experiential offerings. Facilities include instructional space 
and specialized equipment and applies. Program evaluation included both 
assessment of individual students and program quality measures. However, 
program quality measures and procedures were found to be virtually non- 
existent. 

Cost Differentials 

The California study cited in Chapter I adequately demonstrates the diversity 
of technique which characterizes pi school cost accounting. However, the 
existence of cost accounting by program is probably as rare as it is diverse. The 
conceptual differences among those who provide ad hoc cost analyses by 
program seem to polarize around those who allocate only direct costs to 
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programs and those who supplement the direct costs with an array of indirect 
costs. The latter conceptualization seems to be more popular at this time, 
although it may be that its advocates =*re providing most of the cost analyses that 
are being done within educational institutions. 

We are of the opinion that the allocation of indirect costs to specific programs 
fur the purpose of cost analyses is a viable concept. Therefore, this study was 
designed in such a manner that ^direct cost accounting techniques could 
applied. Program cost differences are time-bound, i.e., last year's cost m^ 
reflect 1 tie about this year's program. Recognizing that cost differences are 
time-bound, and yet desiring to provide decision makers with re lev i i cost data 
for projective purposes, we developed a cost index for each special program 
category. The cost index is not time-bound relative to the normative and 
changing demands upon a school district's resources. The cost index was 
computed by dividing the cost per pupil of a special program by the cost per 
pupil of the regular educational program provided by the district. 

The normative funding practices of a particular school district would not 
cause the cost index to vary significantly over time. However, a significant 
change in the district's staffing pattern (e.g., lower pupil-teacher ratios, 
employment of teacher aides, etc.) could lead to a sign if cant change in the cost 
index. One technique for adjusting divergent resource rllocations to a special 
program is m compute a mean (average) cost index. However, this statistic is 
more relevant to a normally distributed population. Thus, we also determined 
the median cost index for each special program, since the median may reflect 
more adequately the normative resource allocation practices of school districts 
providing high quality programs for exceptional children. Also, an analysis of the 
object-of-expenditures which contributed to the cost differentials will be 
explicated for each program. 

Finally, it woufd be naive to assume that all resources brought to bear upon a 
particular educational program could be ferreted out of a school district's 
financial records. Other non-budgeted resources often influence educational 
programming; this seems to be e$pec» "y true among programs for exceptional 
children. For example, traditional s. .uol accounting records do nut reflect the 
cost of a special hydraulic lift for loading children in wheelchairs into i modified 
school bus (approximate cost SI, TOO) which was donated to a Wisconsin school 
district by a local industrialist; or the one night's attendance receipts donated to 
a Florida school district's special education program by the owner of a 
dog-racing track. Our visitations to each district in the sample revealed these and 
ether non-budgeted resources which augmented special education programs. 



oE TION A 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

In this section of the report data and findings will be reported relative to 
educational programs for exceptional children provided by the public schoo 1 
districts or intermediate agencies included in our sample. 



